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vve may argue from the result, as to the danger or safety of the same in a 
man or woman after hemorrhage. II. P. II. 

Note.— Dr. Schafer, in a note to Dr. Playfair, and in reply to one from the 
reviewer, says that the reason why milk is not beneficial in transfusion after de¬ 
pletion is, that it does not contain haemoglobin. “Lister has shown that milk 
drawn directly from the teat into a physiologically clean vessel will, if protected, 
keep an indefinite time perfectly sweet and good; and I do not doubt that milk 
so obtained would be innocuous. But certainly it would not be more beneficial 
than three-quarter per cent, salt solution, anil it has been shown over and over 
again that the effect of this in raising the blood-pressure after depletion is only 
transitory, and an animal dying, as depleted animals almost always die, of apo¬ 
plexy from want of hiemoglobiu to carry oxygen to the nervous centres, could not 
be benefited by either fluid.” 


Art. XXV _ Eyesight: Good and Bad. A Treatise on the Exercise and 

Preservation of Vision. By Robert Brudenei.l Carter, F.R.C.S., 
late Hunterian Professor of Pathology and Surgery to the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons of England ; Ophthalmic Surgeon to St. George’s 
Hospital, etc. 12mo. pp. 2G5. London: Macmillan & Co., 1880. 

The preface of this little volume informs us that “ a large portion of 
the time of every ophthalmic consultant is occupied day after day in re¬ 
peating to successive patients precepts and injunctions which ought to be 
universally known and understood. The following pages contain an en¬ 
deavour to make these precepts and injunctions, and the reasons for them, 
plainly intelligible to those who are most concerned in their observance.” 

In the thirteen chapters which follow, Mr. Carter shows himself a skilled 
and practised writer, and gives a very satisfactory popular statement of 
most of the subjects on which he treats ; but we think it may fairly be 
doubted whether Mr. Carter will live long enough to see all tins matter 
carefully thought over and thoroughly mastered by his numerous consult¬ 
ants, and we can but wish him “ long life and faithful patients.” 

In chapter seven we have a clear and pleasant discussion of the main 
facts relating to Myopia and of the best methods of preventing its increase. 
In the following one on Asthenopia we find a quotation from Dr. Ezra 
Dyer (formerly of this city), now of Pittsburg, Pa., stating clearly his 
method of treating it, instructions which, our author remarks, “on this 
side of the Atlantic are generally less known than they deserve.” 

We read with much pleasure the excellent chapter on the “ Care of the 
Eyes in Infancy and Childhood,” until a steadily growing sensation of hav¬ 
ing been previously familiar with it caused us to turn to the admirable work 
of Arlt on the “Care of the Eyes” (a work unfortunately quite neglected 
in this country, and apparently also in England), where it became evident 
that whole sentences are literally translated from the German and em¬ 
bodied in Mr. Carter’s work. 

The statement in the preface that “ I have derived valuable suggestions 
from “ Die Pflege der Augen of Professor Arlt,” certainly does not war¬ 
rant any such free borrowing; and the fact that in other portions of the 
chapter he does use quotation marks to indicate the passages borrowed 
from Arlt, renders it difficult to believe that the omission is due to the 
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hurry and press of work which causes our author always to use a type¬ 
writer for producing his copy, and to make use of Dr. Tliursfield’s 
writing-frame (for the blind and those with impaired vision), in every 
railway journey, that none of his thoughts shall escape prompt publication. 
The directions on pages 1 07-108 and 109, 170, and 171, for cleansing 
the eyes of new-born infants, and for the treatment of ophthalmia neo¬ 
natorum, as well as the remarks, at. pages 175 and 176, on the use of the 
eyes by children, in playing with their toys and pictures, are probably the 
most striking examples of this plagiarism. 

Mr. Carter regards the doctrine of any specific atrophy of the optic 
nerves as arising from the use either of tobacco or of alcohol as “ not 
proven.” 

“ Optic nerve atrophy, occurring in an intemperate person, like any other malady 
which may afflict or punish him, is probably at least so far connected with his vice 
that he would have been less likely to suffer from it if he had been a sober man. 
IV hen I have admitted this I have admitted all, as far as I am aware, which 
can be said to be sustained by any kind of evidence. To go farther, not only 
witli reference to nerve atrophy, but also with reference to other forms of disease, 
more especially, perhaps, to insanity, is not only to lose sight of scientific pre¬ 
cision and exactness, but also, in many eases, to incur the risk of libelling the un¬ 
fortunate. People who are unaccustomed to reason hoar that a large proportion 
of the inmates of an asylum have been intemperate before they were placed under 
restraint; and they cry out, 1 See how drink is a cause of insanity !’ They forget 
that the other view is at least equally tenable : and that the case may be as fairly 
stated by saying, ‘ See how insanity, in its earlier stages, is a cause of drunken¬ 
ness.’ The man who would preserve the full integrity of his functions to a ripe old 
age must avoid excesses of every description, and must endeavour to employ the 
higher faculties of his mind somewhat more energetically than is now always 
customary. A time comes to every one when the physical powers begin to de¬ 
cay ; ami then, unless the brain has been kept active and recipient by exercise, 
there is nothing left to live, and the man perishes. We say that he died of gout, 
or of overeating, or of heart disease, or of kidney disease, or of the failure of the 
particular organ which was the first to exhibit symptoms of the approaching end. 
In reality, he has died of stupidity, artificially produced by neglect of the talents 
with which he was endowed. That which is true of the organism as a whole is 
true also of its parts ; and the eyes, among others, are best treated by an amount 
of systematic use which preserves the tone of their muscles and the regularity of 
their blood supply.” 

In bis practical bints on spectacles our author scarcely does justice to 
the many ingenious modifications of eyeglasses, and the key to bis indif¬ 
ference is, perhaps, to be found in the statement, on pages 136-137, that 
circular spectacle lenses are necessary evils in London, because the work¬ 
men. in cutting the glasses oval, are apt, from want of accurate knowledge 
of what they are about, to “displace the position of the axis, and to spoil 
lens after lens before they succeed.” “ Americans, as a rule, will not 
wear spectacles with circular glasses. The effect of their determination 
is that the opticians of New York and Philadelphia, not to mention other 
places, make cylindrical lenses of oval shape with absolute correctness.” 

We can recommend Mr. Carter’s work as, in our opinion, the best on 
this subject in the English language, and sincerely regret that it should 
be disfigured by the plagiarism above alluded to. W. F. N. 



